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THE BALLAD OF THE WOMAN AND THE 
POOR SCHOLLAR. 


The following ballad, transcribed from a small 
MS. collection of old poetry, written early in the 
seventeenth century, is, perhaps, worthy of being 
transferred to the pages of “N. & Q.” The 
rhymes flow smoothly, and the style of versifi- 
cation pretty clearly shows us the date of the 
composition. It is the same story as the Devon- 
shire tale of “Jack Hannaford,” printed in: the 
eighth volume of the present series of “ N. & Q.” 
(p. 122), and I believe the story is still current in 
several of our English counties. A note in the 
MS. states that it was “‘ written by one Gifford, 
a servant to Edward Cope of Edon, Esq.” Pro- 


bably this was Humfrey Gifford, the author of 
a scarce little volume entitled A Poesie of Gillo- | 


Jlowers, Lond. 1580—a poet of whom little orno- 
thing is known, although he wrote with great 
ease, and probably occupied some literary position 
in his day :* — 

“ Sometime in France a woman dwelt, 

Whose husband being dead, 
Within a yeere or somewhat more, 
An other did her wed. 

[* This “Mery lest,” as it is entitled, is by Humfrey 
Gifford, Gent., and printed in A Posie of Gilloflowers, 
1580, p. 62, of which Ritson says, the only copy known 
is in the Royal library.—Ep. } 








“ This good wife had of wealth great store, 
Yet was her wit but thin ; 
To shew what happe to her befell, 
My muse doth now begin. 


“Tt chaunced, that a scholler poore, 
Attirde in coarse aray, 
To see his friends, that dwelt farre thence, 
From Paris tooke his way. 
“The garments were all rent and torne, 
Wherewith this wight was clad ; 
And in his purse, to serve his neede, 
Not one deneere he had, 


“ He was constrained to crave the alms 
Of those which oft would give, 
His needy and his poore estate 
With something to relieve. 
“ This scholler, on a frostie morn, 
By chaunce came to the doore 
Of this old silly woman’s house, 
Of whome wee spake before. 
“ The husband then was not at home : 
Hee craveth of the dame, 
Who had him in, and gave him meate, 
And askt from whence hee came. 


“<T came,’ quoth hee, ‘from Paris towne’; 


‘From Paradise,’ (quoth she) 
‘Men call that Paradise, the place 
Where all good soules shal bee.’ 
“¢ Cham zure my vurst goodman is dere, 
Which died this other yeere ; 
Chould geve my friend a good gray groate, 
Some news of him to heare,’ 

“ He saw she did mistake his wordes, 
And thought to make some glee, 
And said, ‘ your husband is in health, 

I lately did him see.’ 


“ ¢ Now, by my troth,’ quoth shee, ‘ cham glad; 
Good scholler, doe declare, 
Was not he wroth, because I sent 
Him from this world so bare ?’ 


“«In deede,’ quoth he, ‘he was displeas’d, 
And thought it farre unmeete, 
You having all, to send him hence 
With nothing but a sheete.’ 


“ Quoth shee, ‘ good scholler, let me know 
When thou returnst agayne.’ 
He answerd, ‘ Dame, I will be there 
Within this weeke, or twayne.’ 


“ Shee sayde, ‘ my friend, if that iche durst 
Presume to be so bolde, 
Chould pray thee carrie him some clothes 
To keepe him from the colde.’ 


“ He said, he woulde, With all poste haste 
Into the towne shee hies ; 
Hat, doublet, shert, coate, hose and shoes, 
Shee there for husband buyes. 


“ She praying him, in earnest sorte, 
Them safely to convey, 
Did geve him money in his purse: 
And so he went his way. 


“ Not halfe of halfe an hower was past, 
Ere husband hers was come. 

What news shee heard from Paradise 
Shee told him all and some. 
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“ And farther, did to him declare, 
What tokens she had sent : 

Whereat her husband waxed wroth 
And wondrous ill content; 


“ He calde her sotte and doating foole ; 
And after him doth ride. 
The scholler was within a hedge, 
And him afarre espide. 


“ He was afrayde, and downe doth fling 
His fardell in a dike. 
The man came neere, and askt him newes 
Of one whom he did seeke, 


“ That bare a fardell at his backe ; 
The scholler musde a while, 
Then answearing said, ‘ Such one I saw 
Passe over yonder stile.’ 
“ With hasty speede he down alightes, 
And doth the scholler pray, 
Till he the man had overtane, 
So long the horse to stay. 
“ Untill he passed out of sight, 
Full still the scholler bides ; 
Who taking then his fardell on 
His horse, away he rides. 
“ When he returnd, and saw himselfe 
By scholler flouted so, 
Yourselves may judge, what cheere he made, 
If he were wroth or no. 


“ He sware, I think, a hundred oathes, 
At length per mundum toots, 
For that he had no shoes to weare 
Marcht homewardes in his bootes. 


“ Tlis wife did meete him at the doore, 
* Hayee cought man ? ’ quoth shee; 
* No, Dame,’ he sayde, ‘he caught my horse, 
The Divel take him and thee.’ 
“ With that shee laught, and clapt her hands, 
And sayde, ‘ cham glad, ich sweare ; 
For now he hath a horse to ride, 
He will be quickly there.’ 
“ When that her husband well had wayde, 
That remedy there was none, 
He takes his fortune in good parte 
And makes no farther mone. 


“ Now whether that this honest wife, 
Did love her first good man, 
To such as shall peruse this tale 
The case I leave to scan.” 
Epwarp F. Rrmsavtr. 





AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE EXECUTION OF 
LOUIS XVI. 

There is still living at Leek in Staffordshire 
one Jean Baptiste Francois Mien, who was born 
on Aug. 15, 1786, and was taken as a prisoner of 
war along with his master, General Brunet, at 
St. Domingo in 1803, arriving at Leek on Oct. 3 
in the year following, where he married and set- | 
tled down, as did many of his compatriots. Dur- 
ing the famine which aggravated the horrors of 
the Revolution, his parents, who lived at Ris, | 
a village on the road to Fontainebleau, managed 





to conceal a quantity of flour in wine-casks stowed 
away in their cellar; and Mien, though then only 
seven years old, was often employed in carrying 
by night a large loaf of bread to his mother’s 
brother, a M. Carriére, who lived in Paris, some 
fifteen miles distant. It was on one of these oc- 
casions that, mounted on his uncle's left shoulder, 
our young hero was taken to see the king’s exe- 
cution in the Place Louis XV., Jan. 21, 1793. He 
has a lively recollection of the awful scene, and 
graphically describes how that when the unhappy 
monarch wished to make an “oration” to the 
dense mob surrounding the scaffold, the inhuman 
drum-major raised his stick of office as a signal 
for the drums to beat, and amid the deafening 
roulement the knife fell. 

His mother, a midwife, from her freedom of 
— or some other cause, became obnoxious to 
the government, and was consigned during the 
Reign of Terror to the Conciergerie. Our friend 
perfectly well remembers going with his father to 
see her in prison, and thence, as he alleges, before 

tobespierre at his own house “somewhere between 
the rue Rivoli and the rue St. Honoré,”’ where the 
dictator, whom he describes as a fine-lookmg 
man, sat at a large table. This worthy lady had 
a “desperate tongue,” and being somewhat of a 
litician, managed to convince Robespierre that 
er life was necessary to the state, and was con- 
sequently allowed to return home in peace along 
with her husband and child. But one of the 
moving causes, as he conceives, of the arbiter’s 
unwonted clemency was the boy’s presence, since, 
during the whole of the interview, he never 
ceased stroking his (the child’s) head, muttering 
to himself “ Pauvre petit gargon! pauvre petit 
garcon !”’ 

Strangely enough, Mien’s first visit to Paris 
after his imprisonment at Leek was in 1814, when 
the re-interment of Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette was taking place with all honours at St. 
Denis, after the remains had been dug up in the 
garden of Descloseaux, where, as he affirms, the 
skull of the king was found placed between the 
legs of the skeleton. 

Years hence it will be a curious reflection that 
one has gazed into eyes which beheld the martyr- 
dom of one of France’s gentlest-hearted, if not 
wisest or firmest, of rulers; and touched the head 
on which Robespierre’s polluted palm had even 
for a moment rested. JouNn SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Tune or “ Roger pg Covertey.” — The anti- 
quity of the tune of “Sir Roger de Coverley ”’ has 
often been a subject of inquiry in “N. & Q.”* In 
the King’s Pamphlets, British Museum, E, 435, 


[* “N. & Q.” I" S, i. 59, 118; ¥. 467; vi. 87.] 
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No. 44, p. 15, in a tract giving an account of a 
uarrel between a Sir Hugh Calverley and Mr. 
John Griffiths, in the county of Cheshire, occurs 
this sentence : — 
“T made the fiddler play a tune called ‘ Roger of Caul- 
veley’ from one end of the towne to the other. This I 
did to shew that I did not fear to be disarmed by them ; 


and they may thank themselves for it, for if they had not | 


first endeavoured to mischief me, I should not trouble my- 
self to have vext them.” 

The pamphlet was printed in the year 1648. 
This is a considerably earlier date for the use of 


the tune than is given by —— in his Popular | 


Music of the Olden Time. I. TowNsEND. 


Sr. Jonny, Tuxoruitvs, LL.B.— 

“ St. John, Theophilus, LL.B. We have every reason 
to believe that these names are wholly fictitious, and 
that the real author of the works which pass under them 
is a beneficed clergyman of great respectability in Hamp- 
shire.”—Biog. Dict. of Living Authors, Colburn, 1816. 

Here is a nut for your Hampshire readers to 
crack—one that will be all the better for having 
been so long kept. Ratru THomas. 


Dopson’s “ ANTILOGARITHMIC CANON,” — 
Reuben Burrow, in one of his diaries, says that 
William Jones, Esq., father of Sir William Jones, | 
the linguist, “wrote the Preface to Dodson’s | 
Antilogarithmic Canon.” The following extracts, 
from the Introduction to that scarce work, will 
prove that there was some ground for Mr. Bur- 
row’s assertion : — 

“ Article xxrx. [page viii]. But William Jones, Esq. 
(to whom I am extremely obliged, not only for his 
General Rule of Proportion, but also for the cases of 
Compound Interest, with other curious problems relating 
to that subject, and some rules concerning Mensuration ; 
as also the liberal use of his study, for collecting the 
materials of this Introduction,) shewed me his Method of 
finding the Logarithms of Numbers.” 


Also, in Art. xxx1t., Mr. Dodson further adds :— 

“ In the drawing up of most part of the explanation of 
those Tables, I was assisted much by the ingenious Mr, 
John Robertson, F.R.S., which together with the favours 
of the before-mentioned gentlemen, I acknowledge with 
great thankfulness.” 

Mr. Robertson is cited as Mr. Burrow’s in- 
formant. T. T. Wrrxrnson, F.R.A.S. 


“Curt one’s Srick.”— Wala shakaktu dsahu = 
nor have I cut his stick=nor have I deserted 
him. Apropos of this, the Arabs used the term 
“a cut-road” for “a highwayman,” viz. kdtii 
tartkin,—just as we say a “cut-throat,” “cut- 
purse,” &c. G. F. Nicnotts. 


De Qurycey’s Lire anp Works. —I am 
writing a work on Thomas De Quincey, the Eng- 
lish Opium-eater, and shall be much obliged for 
help, such as the following : — 

1. References to criticisms on him or his works. 


‘ 
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2. Dates and names of the magazines in which 
| his papers appear. 
3. References to opinions respecting him, his 
life, conversation, intellectual powers. 
| 4. Facts about his life, habite, family, books, 
reading, and, in short, anything pertaining to him. 
T. Emtey Youne. 
Falloden House, Downs Road, Clapton. 
SaHetrey’s “Sensitive Prant.”—In this poem 
| is a passage — 
“ And delight, though less bright, was far more deep 
As the day’s veil fell from the world of sleep.” 
| To me this seems nonsense. I have no doubt that 
| we have a printer's blunder perpetuated. The 
| word delight should evidently be “ the light.” 
S. Jackson. 


AvToGRAPHS IN Booxs.—Bp. Jeremy Taylor's 
Golden Grove, portrait and frontispiece, sm. 12mo, 
1671, with the autograph “C. Paston” under- 
neath, which is written in a later but antique 
hand, “Countess of Yarmouth. She was daughter 
of King Charles II., married to the Earl of Yar- 
mouth. A woman of great goodness and piety.” 
There are ten pages of MS. prayers in the same 
handwriting as the autograph. J. Kinsman, 

Penzance. 

“ Snore” ror “Sewer.” —The working people 
in this part of Essex call a “sewer” a “shore.” 
Skinner's List of Words not in use within the 
Memory of Man, published about two hundred 
years ago, quoted by Dr. Angus (JZandbook of the 
English Tongue, p. 69), mentions “ shore, a sewer,” 
as one of the obsolete words. Has it slept and 
risen again ? J.58. C. 

Plaistow, Essex. 


Scottish HiGHLANDERS IN AMERICA, — 
* Those who from Caledonia’s hills descend, 
Where tow’ring cliffs their ragged arms extend; 
Stern sons of havoc, practised to obey 
The various calls of every dreadful day ; 
Now in close order, and collected might, 
To wait the tumult of advancing fight, 
Now in loose ranks to wield the deadly brand, 
Ravage at large, and mingle hand to hand, 
With piercing cries the hostile files invade, 
And shake aloft in air the massive blade,” &c, 
( Conquest of Quebec, Prize Poem, Oxford.) 
It was a bold conception of Lord Chatham to 
employ the discontented Scotch clans in American 
warfare. From the above lines it would appear 
that they had not yet abandoned the claymore 
and targe, which have since been found to be 
incapable of resisting cavalry. In even earlier 
times it was proved that the bravest infantry so 
armed were unable to stand against an impetuous 
charge of horsemen led by a skilful commander. 
“ Though thrice the western mountaineer 
tushed with bare bosom on the spear, 


And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword piied,” 
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it was all in vain, according to Sir Walter, for 
Stanley pe oe with spear of fire,” and Len- 
nox and Arg 


was the same in another part of the battle, after 
a second charge by the same leader, which de- 


cided the victory. Probably some part of the 


vile were overthrown. The result | 


and 18,4212. 10s. 10d, 2/3 to William Patterson. 


By the same Act those sums were to bear interest 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, to be paid 
to the claimants by the “ Equivalent Com- 
pany.” By a second Act, passed in 1850 or there- 
abouts, the Equivalent Company were ordered to 


description in Marmion is poetical, but the main | pay the capital off to the representatives of the 


outline is, I believe, correct. 


original claimants, and the 10 per cent. was 


It has therefore become necessary to furnish | thenceforth to cease. In 1851, a Mr. Rogerson, 


the infantry with the bayonet, or some similar 
weapon, to enable them to resist the horse and 
his rider. The sword and targe did very well in 
the mountains of Scotland, or on the heights of 
Abraham, but would have yielded on the plains 
of India or America, even to the irregular light 
cavalry W. D. 

Dox Qurxotr.—I have long wondered what 
could have suggested the name of his immortal 
hero to Cervantes. Quesada, one of the Don’s 
attributed surnames is common in Spain. Queso 
is cheese in Spanish. Quijada or Quixada is also 
a common Spanish name, meaning a jaw. Ford 
makes it mean lantern-zjawed, no doubt appro- 
priate, but not correct. Quijote or Quixote is 
armour for the thigh, or cwsse. The French 
cuissart, not cuissot (which means the haunch), 
as the clever writer in this month’s Cornhill, 
in a sparkling article entitled “ Don Quixote’s 
Country,” says in a note at p. 454, No. 88. 
Don Thigh-piece is then the Don’s real name. 
This is worth taking note of, as it may get lost 

in, C. D. L. 
Greenock. 





Queries. 


Dr. Jonn Brow. — In the little work entitled 
Historical Notices of the Office of Choristers by the 
Rey. J. E. Millard (London, 1848,) mention is 
made (p. 53) of “the story told of the eminent 
musician Blow—namely, that when a chorister 
he saved all the choir books from Puritanical out- 
rage by burying them, thereby preserving to the 
present day some fine old music which would not 
otherwise have survived those troubled times.” 
This story is undoubtedly apocryphal as respects 
Blow, who was born in 1648, and roth a choris- 
ter of the Chapel Royal upon its re-establishment 
in 1660; but may possibly (notwithstanding the 
improbability of books being preserved by burial) 
have been truly related of some other person. I 
would therefore ask, if and where any earlier 
version of the anecdote than that of Dr. Millard is 
to be found ? W. H. Housx. 


Tue Scorcn Cotony or Darren.—In 1702, or 
thereabouts, an Act of Parliament was passed 


| 


| 

















granting the sum of 398,085/ 10s. for compensation 
to the roprietors of stock in the “ African and 
Indian Co.” which sent out the colony to Darien, 


of St. John’s, New Brunswick, who professed to 
be a lineal descendant of Patterson, came to Lon- 
don to claim the sum granted in 1702. Can any 
of your readers tell the dates of the Acts, say who 
constituted the Equivalent Company, or who was 
acknowledged as Patterson’s representative ? 


, 


“ Discourse ” in MS, — There is a MS. in co- 
temporary handwriting in Stanford library, en- 
titled — 

“ Discourse of the Providence necessary to be had, for 
the setting up of the Catholick Faith, when God shall 
call ye Queen out of this Life. 1603.” 

It contains twenty-four folio pages. Has it 
been ever in print, and do our public libraries 
contain any copies of this treatise ? 

Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 


EARTHWORK REPRESENTATIONS OF ANIMALS.— 
In the Archeologia, v. 31. part ii. is a paper by 
William J. Thoms, Esq., on the “ White Horse 
of Berkshire.” In a note to this paper it is stated 
that — 

“Among other monuments of this deseription still 
existing, hitherto but comparatively unnoticed, and to 
which my attention has been directed since the present 
communication, [is] one near Ripon in Yorkshire, and 
one not far from Fraserburgh in Scotland.” 

It is upwards of twenty years since this com- 
munication was made to the Society of Anti- 

uaries. I am anxious to know whether, since 
that time, these curious remains have been sur- 
veyed, and plans or sketches of them published. 

If a list of the earthwork representations of 
animals to be found in Europe has been published, 
I should be obliged by any one directing my 
attention to it. If, as I believe, nosuch catalogue 
exists, it would be well if some student would 
compile one. CornvB. 


Hien Saerirr.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me where the exact position 
of the High Sheriff is clearly laid down, and if 
his wife is entitled to the same precedence in the 
society of the county ? T. E. J. 


Mepr2vaL Distich on THE Last JUDGMENT. 
On an ancient seal I formerly saw the followin 
lines, and I recollect they were expressed wit 
many contractions : — 

“ Mortis vel vite brevis est vox : Ite, Venite. 
Dicetur reprobis Ite, Venite probis.” 
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I think the seal was published within these Sr. Marrnew.—There is a line in one of Biir- 
few years, when it again casually passed under | gers’s poems, “Die Weiber von Weinsberg,” 
my notice. I shall be much obliged to any one | which contains some allusion to the last chapter 
who will refer me to the seal, or to any place | of St. Matthew, that is enigmatical to me, though 





where the same verses occur. ds Ke De 


Netson: A Retic or Trararcar.—In The 
Times of April 20, I observe a letter signed 
“Francis John Scott, Incumbent of Tredington, 
Gloucestershire,” wherein the death is announced 
of — 

“William Sandilands (borne on the books of Her 
Majesty’s ship Victory as W. Saunders), the last survivor 
of those who carried the dying Nelson to the cockpit of 
that ship at the battle of Trafalgar.” 

Will Mr. Scott favour the public with as much 
information as possible respecting this man, whose 
antecedents and decease are worthy an historic 
note in “N. & Q.” ? Liom. F. 


Srr Jonn Orpmixon.—In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for Noy. 1818 is recorded the death, in 
the United States of America, of Sir John Old- 
mixon, “once known in fashionable life,’ who 
married “ Miss George, a celebrated vocal per- 
former in her day.” Ido not find his name in 
Townsend’s Calendar of Knights from 1760 to 
1828, and wish to learn how he became Sir John, 
and also how nearly he was related to John Old- 
mixon the Whig historian, satirised by Pope in 
his Dunciad. I believe there has only been one 
family of this name, derived from their ancient 
manor of Oldmixon in Somersetshire, and whose 
pedigree was recorded in the Visitation of that 
county in 1623. N. 


PARKER AND RAtNsporoveH Famirres, — In 
Berry’s Kent Genealogies, p. 373, is a pedigree of 
Parker of Northfleet, co. Kent. From this it 
appears that John Parker, eldest son of Richard 
Parker, who was living at Shorne, co. Kent, in 
1620, married . . .. widow of . . . . Rainsborough. 
I know not when the wedding took place. The 
husband was ten years old in 1620, and Mrs. 
Rainsborough seems to have been his second wife. 
I shall be much obliged to any one who will give 
me information concerning this lady and her 
former husband. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Hvuen Prmeavx or Crvunton.—In Blome’s 
Britannia, I presume, for it is only part of the 
work I met with, I find amongst the gentry of the 
county of Devon, 1678, the name of Hugh Pri- 
deaux of Clunton, Esq. My queries are, who 
was he the son of? also, where is Clunton, as I 
cannot find any such place in any books or maps I 
have referred to? * GrorGE PrRIpEAvx. 

18, Frankfort Street, Plymouth. 





[* Clunton is in Shropshire, five and a half miles 8. by 
E. from Bishop's Castle. “ 


I do not doubt some of your correspondents will 

be able to throw light on the subject. I give the 
stanza, but it is only the first line of which I wish 
an explanation : — 


“ Doch wann’s Matthii’ am letzten ist, 
Trotz Rathen, Thun und Beten, 
So rettet oft noch Weiberlist 
Aus Aengsten und aus Nithen. 
Denn Pfaffentrug und Weiberlist 
Gehn iiber Alles, wie ihr wisst.” 


| 











I have some recollection that “Mattha’ am 
| letzten” is an expression of Luther’s, which may 
| have become popularised in Germany, so as to be 
proverbial. Am I right in this? If so, what is 
the meaning attached to it? C. T. Ramaee. 


Terrsé or Tet.—About nine miles from Maza- 
ghan, on the west coast of Morocco, are the ruins 
of an old city, which is called by the natives 
Tetté or Tet. The towers of the wall only remain 
standing, and show the town to have been about 
three or four miles round. The masonry is appa- 
rently Roman, being similar to that seen in the 
ruins of Nikopolis in Albania. There are also the 
remains of a mole running out into a small bay, 
which induces the belief that the town at some 
remote period was of considerable commercial im- 
portance. I shall be thankful for any informa- 
tion on this subject. 

What was the proper name of this town? Was 
it a Roman colony? What were the dates of its 
building and fall, and for what was it celebrated ? 

Yanos. 


Captain Jonn Smita, a Parliamentary officer 
who got into trouble for supposed neglect of his 
duty at Doncaster at the time of the murder of 
Lt.-Col. Rainborowe (October, 1648), says in his 
pamphlet called The Innocent Cleared, 4to, 1648, 
that his enemies “ have caused ballads and songs 
to be made of me, and sung up and down London 
strests.” Do any of these yet exist in MS. or 
| print ? Epwakrp, PEAcock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





Dr. Nicnoras Stantey.—In a pedigree which 
I am endeavouring to trace, the name of Dr. 
Nicholas Stanley, of the Peak, Derby, occurs about 
the year 1735. Can any of your readers give me 
any information respecting him or his family ? 
Was he a son of Dr. Nicholas Stanley, mentioned 
by Wood in his Fasti Oronienses as of All Souls, 
who practised at Winchester, and died there in 
1710, and is buried in the cathedral of that city ? 
I wish, if possible, to ascertain where he prac- 
tised, what family he had, and where and when 
| he died. C. P. R. 
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| corner of the court-yard. 


Queries with Answers. 


Krixe Epwarp tHe Srxtn’s CoMMISSIONERS.— 
It is stated in the Introduction to Shepherd On | 
the Common Prayer, p. xxix., that — 

“ In Septr. 1547, about nine months after the King’s 
accession, and about two before Parliament met, an order 
was issued for holding a Royal Visitation throughout 
England, and for suspending, ad interim, the ordinary 
powers of the Bishops. At this time a Proclamation of 
the King, even during his minority, was equivalent to a 
statute, The object of the Visitation was to regulate the 
affairs of Religion and the Church. The realm was di- 
vided into six districts or circuits, to visit each of which 
a commission was appointed, consisting of two or more 
gentlemen, a civilian, a registrar, and at least one of the 
ablest divines and preachers that could be found, who 
was to instruct the people and facilitate the work of the | 
commissioners,” 

Can you give the names of these commissioners 
and their registrar and preacher, and mark out 
their districts ? S. F. 8. 

[The names and circuits of the Commissioners are enu- 
merated in Strype’s Life of Abp. Cranmer,“edit. 1812, 
i. 209, from a MS. formerly belonging to Abp. Parker, 
but now in the Benet College Library. The commis- 
sioners were divided into six sets, and to each set were 
apportioned particular episcopal sees, and a preacher and 
registrar. A Book of Injunctions, of which an abstract 
is printed in Fuller's Church History, ed. 1845, iv. 10, was 
prepared, whereby the king's commissioners should direct 
their visitation. These were also accompanied with a 
Book of Articles, printed at the same time, called “ Arti- 
cles to be inquired of in the King’s Majesty's Visitation.” 
One thing isnot a little remarkable in this Visitation, 
that being entirely a civil commission, without a single 
bishop among the number, it should be vested with 
power to visit the clergy and laity, to have all sorts of 
faculties, licences, and endowments laid before them, to 
examine the clergy’s titles, and to inquire into the prac- 
tice of the spiritual courts, and inspect, as it were, every 
part of the bishop's function, and examine them as well | 
as others concerning their lives and doctrines. The | 
instrument, dated August 20, 1547, is printed among the 
Records (No. liii.) at the end of Collier's Church History. } 


Mary Queen or Scots.—Sir Walter Scott, in 
The Abbot, states that the lodging of Mary Queen 
of Scots, at Lochleven, consisted of a suite of 
three rooms on the second story, opening into 
each other. 

Mr. Froude, in his History of England, states 
that the Queen was lodged in a round turret, | 
opposite the castle, containing three rooms, one 
above the other, the height of each six feet, the 
diameter from seven to eight feet. Which, if 
either, of these authorities is correct ? W. 

[Robert Chambers, in The Picture of Scotland, ii. 182, | 
informs us, that “ Lochleven Castle consists in one square 
tower, not very massive though five stories in height; a 
square barbican wall; and a minor tower at the south 


| 


The Queen’s apartments are 
affirmed by the people to have been on the fourth story, 
where a small recess or embrasure is shown, said to have 


| constituted all her accommodations in the way of bed- 


room. As the whole internal space of the tower cannot 
bé above twenty feet square, it is supposable that the 
unfortunate lady was not consoled for her captivity by 
many of the conveniences or elegances of life.” 

The following account of the Queen’s apartments is by 
Miss Strickland: “ Mary’s prison lodgings were in the 
south-eastern tower of Lochleven Castle, to which the 
only approach was through the guarded quadrangle, 
enclosed within lofty stone walls. These apartments are 
still in existence. The presence-chamber of the captive 


sovereign is circular in form, fifteen feet in diameter, and 


forty-five in circumference, the ceiling being very low. 
The window commands a fine view of the loch and sur- 
rounding mountains.”—Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 
v. 341.] 


“Tar PurITAN TURNED JEsvIT,” By Davip 
Owen, B.D., Cartan.” —A few years ago I wrote 
to inquire about this work, ascribed by Watt to 
Dr. John Owen, but I got no information. I 
recently picked up a copy; it is entitled : — 

“ Puritano-Jesuitismus, The Puritan turned Jesuite ; 
or rather outvying him in those diabolical and dangerous 
positions, of the Deposition of Kings; from the year 1536 
until the present time [ 1602]; extracted out of the most 
ancient and authentick Authours. By that reverend 
divine Doctour Owen, Batchelour of Divinity. Shewing 
their concord in the matter, their discord in the manner 
of their Sedition. Printed for William Sheares, at the 
signe of the Bible in Covent-garden, 1643,.”—Pp. 56, 4to 

In the Table which follows a Preface “ To the 
dutifull Subject,” the title is given thus: — 

“ Puritan-Jesuitisme, or the generall consent of the 
principal Puritans and Jesuites against Kings, from the 
yeare 1536 untill the yeare 1602, out of the most authen- 
ticke Authors.” 


Now this pamphlet is evidently a reprint, 


| whole or in part, of the following work given in 


Lowndes : — 

“Owen (David). Herod and Pilate reconciled; or, 
the Concord of Papist and Puritan (against Scripture, 
Fathers, Councils, and other Orthodoxal Writers) for the 
Coercion, Deposition, and Killing of Kings. Cambridge, 
1610.” 4to. 

I dare say some of your correspondents can say 
whether the above was first printed in 1602, and 
whether it contains more than the quarto of 
1643. The latter contains nine chapters: “ The 
ninth Chapter showeth the general consent of the 


| moderne Puritans touching the Coercion, Depo- 


sition, and Killing of Kings whom they call 
Tyrants.” EIRIONNACH. 
[These two works are clearly one and the same. We 
cannot trace an earlier edition of Herod and Pilate Re- 
conciled than that of 1610, 4to, which was reprinted in 
1663, with the name of Dr. [John] Owen, bishop of St. 
Asaph, on the title-page. The latter edition and the 
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same book had already twice appeared with the title 
Puritano-Jesuitismus, §c. Lond. 4to, 1643, 1652. See the 
Catalogue of the Bodleian. Some account of David 
Owen may be found in Wood’s Fusti, ed. 1815, i. 328.) 


“ BENTIVOLIO AND Uranta.””— Who is the 
author of the book with this title ; and when was 
it first published ? James J. Lams. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

[This religious allegory is by Nathaniel Ingelo, D.D., 
fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and admitted 
fellow of Queen’s College and Eton College by the Par- 
liamentary visitors. He died in August, 1683, and his 
epitaph is in Eton College Chapel, where he was buried. 
(Evans's History of Bristol, p. 192; Le Neve’s Monum., 
Anglicanum, 1683, p. 43; and Worthington’s Diary, 
p. 36, Chetham Society.) The first edition of Bentivolio 
and Urania was published in 1673, fol.; the second, with 
the words interpreted in the margin, in 1669, fol.; and 
the third in 1673, 4to. In April, 1739, were published 
nineteen letters from Henry Hammond, D.D. to Mr. 
Peter Stannynought and Dr, Nathaniel Ingelo, many of 
them on very curious subjects, ] 


Jo. SHEFFEILD. —I have a small yolume en- 
titled — 
“The Sinfulnesse of Evil Thoughts; or, a Discourse 


wherein the Chambers of Imagery are Unlocked, The | 


Cabinet of the Heart Opened, The Secrets of the Inner- 
Man Disclosed, in the particular Discovery of the Nu- 
merous Evil Thoughts to be found in the most of Men, 
with their various and several Kinds, sinful Causes, sad 
Effects, and proper Remedies or Cures. Together with 


Directions how to observe and keep the Heart; the | 


highest, hardest, and most necessary work of him that 


would be a Real Christian. By Jo. Sheffeild, Pastor of | 


Swithins, London. London: Printed by J. H. for Samuel 
Gellibrand, at the Golden Ball in Paul’s Churchyard. 
1659. 

I find no mention of this author in Bohn’s 
Lowndes, nor am I able to trace him through any 
other source. Is he the author of any works 
which have come down to us? 7. 

{John Sheffield was of Peter House, Cambridge. 
After his expulsion for nonconformity in 1662 from 
St. Swithin’s, London, he retired to Enfield, where he 
continued to preach as opportunity offered, and died in a 
good old age. Some account of him and his other works 
may be found in Calamy and Palmer’s Nonconformists’ 
Memorial, ed. 1802, i. 191; Calamy’s Life of Bazter, ii. 
38, iii. 58; Silvester’s Life of Barter, p. 285, Part iii. 
p. 13; and Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica, | 


Puittres: Love Pottons.—Where can I find 
any receipts for any of the medieval love-potions 
so frequently alluded to by Shakespeare and our 
old dramatists and poets? Has this subject been 
treated at any length by any modern writer ? 

J.F. 


[ If our correspondent would know what medicines the 


rascal had given Falstaff to make him love him, he may | 


consult the notes in the Vuriorum Shakespeare on Fal- 


staff’s speech in the Merry Wives of Windsor—“ Let the 
sky rain potatoes”; Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of 
Scotland (see Index) ; and the article, “ Philtres, Recettes 
pour se faire aimer,” in Salgues’ Des Erreurs et des Pre- 
| Jjuges, tome ii. p. 70 et seg. If, in addition, he looks into 
| Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, Colin de -Plancy’s Dic- 
| tionnaire Infernale, and Horst’s Zauber Bibliothek, we 
think he will find plenty of references to materials for a 
history of Love Charms. ] 

“ Sweet SHaxspeare.” — Can you assist me to 
the title of a book published during Shakspeare’s 
life, in which he is called “ Sweet Shakspeare,” 
I think the only mention of him in the whole 
book ? J. W. J. 

[ The words, “ Sweet Shakspeare,” occur in a work now 
very rare, entitled “ Polimanteia, or the Meanes to Jvdge 
of the Fall of a Commonwealth: whereunto is added a 
Letter from England to her three Daughters, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Innes of Court, and to the rest of her Inhabitants. 
By W.C. Cambr. 1595, 4to.” This tender appellation 
occurs at sig. R 2 rev. Mention is also made of Daniel, 
Breton, Spenser, Drayton, Gabriel Harvey, Nash, the 
Paradise of Dainty Devises, and divers others, men and 
books, illustrating the literary history of that period. In 
the Bodleian Catalogue, 1843, the work is assigned to 
| William Clarke, the initials to the dedication being W. C. 
The portion of the work containing these words is also 
quoted in Sir Egerton Brydges’s British Bibliographer, 
| i, 284. This mention of Shakspeare is three years earlier 
| than that in Meres’s Palladis Tamia, 1598. | 





| Paryters’ Marxs.— Can any of your readers 
| refer me to any book which affords information 
as to the private marks on old paintings by which 
the painter may be ascertained ? W. H. L. 

[ Our correspondent will find ample information on this 
subject in Bruillot’s Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, 
Munich, 1832; and the great work of Nagler, Die Mono- 
| grammister, 8vo, of which the first part was published at 
Munich in 1858. ] 


Replies. 


CALLIGRAPHY. 
(3 S. xi. 291.) 


For the information sought by O. T. D., I be 
to refer him to an interesting volume entitled 
“‘ The Origin and Progress of Letters: an Essay, §c. 
| By W. Massey, London, 8vo, 1763.” The second 
| part of this book, pp. 175, treats of “ Calligraphy, 
| and containing particularly a Brief Account of 
the most celebrated English Penmen, with the 
| Titles and Characters of the Books that they 

ublished both from the Rolling and Letter- 
| ress.” As the author remarks in his preface, 
| this “is a new species of biography, that has 
never been attempted (that I know of) either in 
| ours or any other language.” It appears, how- 
| 
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ever, to be put together with much care, and con- 
tains some very curious information about English 

mmen, in the golden days of calligraphy, be- 
any srhaps, it came to be considered a fine thing 


to write illegibly, as precluding the suspicion that | 


the writer had ever disgraced himself by getting 
his living as a clerk orsecretary. Oddly enough— 
perhaps because a contemporary—he does not 
seem to give any account of George Bickham, 
though he often alludes to his noble national 
work, The Universal Penman, or the Art of 


Writing, folio, London, 1743, in which, on 212 | 
leaves, “ written with the friendly assistance of | 
several of the most eminent masters,” will be | 


found admirable specimens of the calligraphy of 
Clarke, Champion, Austin, Dove, and many others 
of whom Massey has collected notices. 

Bickham, whose name will be found attached 
to much of the scroll and ornamental engraving 
of the day, head and tail pieces, &c., was a pupil 
of Sturt. He published in 1747 a very beautiful 
work, than which a more intrinsically interesting 
calligraphic book is perhaps scarcely to be found. 
It is entitled The British Monarchy; or a New 
Chorographical Description of all the Dominions 
subject to the King of Great Britain. Here, wpon 
nearly 200 beautifully engraved folio pages, we 
find written and pictorial descriptions of the 
English counties, with their antiquities, &c., and 
the American and other colonies. 

Among the most celebrated and prolific of our 
own calligraphers is the arithmetician, Edward 
Cocker; upon whose Latinised name, “ Edoardus 
Coccerius,” the anagram—“O sic curras, Deo 
duce !”—has been manufactured by one Jer. Colier, 
at the end of our author's Artist's Glory, or Pen- 
man’s Treasury, 1659. In 1664, he published his 
Guide to Penmanship, 2nd ed. 1673. Here we 
have his portrait, with the lines beneath : — 

“ Behold rare Cocker’s life, resembling shade, 

Whom envy’s clouds have more illustrious made ; 
Whose pen and graver have displayed his name, 
With virtuoso’s, in the book of fame.” 
Still later, 1672, appeared his Magnum in Parvo, 
or the Pen’s Perfection, which is curious, as being 
engraved throughout on silver plates. But I have 
mentioned it chiefly to enable me to cite some 
commendatory verses at the beginning, written by 
Thomas Weston, author of the Ancila Calligra- 
phia, 1680; and which are valuable, not cer- 
tainly from their poetical merit, but as mentioning 
many of the most famous English and foreign 
penmen : — 
* Let Holland boast of Velde, Huvilman, 
Of Overbecque, and Smyters the German ; 
France of her Phrysius, and Barbedor, 
The unparellel?'d Materot, and many more, 
Of these that follow Rome § Italy, 
Vignon, and Julianus Sellery ; 
Heyden § Curione ; and in fine 
of! Andreas Hestelius, Argentine ; 
ingland of Gething, Davies, Billingsley.” 


But for more of such anecdotes, and materials 
for a pretty copious bibliography of the subject, 
so far at least as our own country is concerned, I 
must refer to Mr. Massey’s very curious book. 

Since the date of this, several other works have 
appeared in this country, among which may be 
mentioned — 

“The Origin and Progress of Writing, as well Hiero- 
glyphic as Elementary, illustrated by Engravings taken 
from Marbles, MSS., and Charters, ancient and modern ; 
also some Account of the Origin and Progress of Printing. 
By Thomas Astle, F.S.A. 4to, London, 1784; 2nd (and 
best) edition, 1803.” 

This work is said by T. Hartwell Horne to be 
“ the completest work on the subject of writing 
extant in this or any other language.” 

“The Court Hand Restored; or, the Student’s As- 
sistant in reading old Deeds, Charters, Records, &c. By 
Andrew Wright. 4to, 23 plates, London, 1846.” 

“The Origin and Progress of the Art of Writing, &c. 
By H. N. Humphries. Small folio, London, 1853,” 

Alexander’s “ Beauties of Penmanship,” 12 plates, ob- 
long folio (15in by 10in.), on which were engraved the 
Eight Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, &c., displaying 
every variety of writing, from simple to the most highly 
ornamental and florid. 

So much for English works on calligraphy. 
Many treatises on the same subject exist in the 
various languages of Europe. As I do not know 
where any list of these is to be found, the titles 


| of the following, under my own notice, may be 





| Writing from the earliest Time to the present.” 


| Zweyer Schuler.” 


acceptable as a contribution to this somewhat 
neglected branch of bibliography, and induce com- 
munications from the possessors of other works : 
Cresct (Gio. Francesco), “Il perfetto Scrittore.” 
Venetia, nella stamperia dei Rampazetti, (circa) 1570. 
48 plates on wood, with fine copper frontispiece. 


Cresct (Gio. Francesco), “ La vera maniera dello 
scriver corsivo cancellaresco” (circa 1580). 

56 well engraved models of writing. 

“Thesauro de Scrittori, Opera Artificio, &c., con una 
ragione d’Abbaco Intagliata per Uco pa Carpt.” 
Rome, 1525. 

Lucas (Francisco de Sevilla), “ Arte de Escrivir, 
dividida en quatro partes.” 4to, Madrid, 1608. 

Many of the models are printed within orna- 
mental woodcut borders. 

“ Libro subtilissimo intitulado : Honra de escrivanos,” 
compuesto y experimentado por Pepro pz MADARIAGA 
vizcayno, 12mo, Valencia, 1565. 

A fine portrait of the author, on wood, on the 
reverse of the title. 

MitreN.erTeER (J. E.), “ 448 Examples of Ornamental 
2 vols. 
oblong folio, no date. 

Newporrrer (T.), “Ein Kurtz Gesbrichbiichlein 
1549. 

Patattxo (G. B.), “ Libro nel qual s’insegna a scriver 
ogni sorte delle lettera, anticha e moderna, di qualconque 
natione, con le sue regole, misure, ed essempii, e con breve 
discorso delle Cifre.” Roma, 1561, small 4to. 
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Pas (J.), “Démonstration Mathématique de I’Art 
WEcrire.” Folio, Amsterdam, 1737. 

52 plates of various alphabets, &c. 

Poxtanco (J. C. Aznar de), “Arte de Escribir por 
preceptos Geometricos.” Folio, Madrid, 1719. 

Fine portrait, and numerous plates. 

“Art d’écrire (1’), contenant une collection des meil- 
leurs exemples d’aprés MM. Rossignol et Roland, ex- 

rts-ecrivains vérificateurs. Dédié au roi; gravé par 

e Parmentier.” Folio, no date. 

Engraved frontispiece, and twenty-eight ex- 
amples. 


Royutet, “Les Fidelles Tableaux de l’Art d’Ecrire.” | 


24 plates, folio, Paris, 1764, 

Rurnett1 pA Ravenna (T.), “ Idea del Buon Scrit- 
tore.” Oblong 4to, Roma, 1699, 

With 43 plates, of various kinds of writing, sur- 
rounded with specimens of ornamental flourishing. 

Rutxetti (Tomaso), “Il secondo libro di varie mostre 
di cancelleresche corsive.” Intagliato da Camillo Cungi. 
(Roma) Appresso l’autore, 1622. 

Engraved title, with the portrait of the author 
at the age of twenty-five, and the arms of Car- 
dinal Hippolito Aldobrandano, to whom the work 
is dedicated. 32 finely engraved plates. 

ScuwanpDNeER (J. G.), “ Dissertatio de Calligraphix 
Nomenclatione.” Royal folio, Viennx, 1756. 

159 plates of varieties of ornamental letters, 
and pen-flourishes in various devices, surrounded 
by elaborate scroll borders. 


Taauente (G. A.), “Lo presento Libro insegna la 
vera arte de lo excellente scrivere de diverse sorti de 
litere.” Rome, 1525. 

Tensrsi (Agostino), “La uera regola dello scriuere 
vtile & Giouani,” Si vende in Bassano al negozio Re- 
mondini. 

No date, but of the seventeenth century. Title, 
and sixteen plates of models of writing. 

Tonto (T.), “ Art de Escribir,” 4to, Madrid, 1802. 

58 fine plates of penmanship, ornamental let- 
ters, &c. 

VeEsPastano (frate dell’ ord. minore conventvale), 
“ Opera, nella qvale s’insegna a scrivere varie sorti di 
lettere..... poi insegna a far I’ inchiostro negrissimo.” 
Venetia, 1572. 

Contains 100 models of Gothic and other alpha- 
bets. 


Verr1 (Giovambaptista), “ Luminario, seu de Ele- 
mentis Literarum, librilV.” Firenze, circa 1527. 


64 leaves of very finely engraved models; among | 


which is an example of writing (verso of folio 
Litt.) which must be _ before a looking- 
glass in order to be read. 


Vewae (J. Vanden), “Trésor Littéraire contenant 
lusieurs diverses Escritures, les plus usitées en Ecosses, 


rancoyses, des Provinces Unies au Pays-Bas,” Paris, | 


1621. 


“La Operina de Lupoy. Vicextio da imparare di | 


scrivere.” Rome, 1525, 


Massey (p. 136) speaks of “ a copy-book by this 
author from wooden blocks, at Rome 1543, con- 
| taining 28 quarto leaves.” 





| ZANELLA (Seb.), “Nouo modo di scriuere cancella- 
| resco corsiuo moderno,” libro primo. Padoua, P. Paulo 
Tozzi, 1605. 

Engraved title and portrait of author, with 60 
very tine plates. 

For other works on the Origin of Letters, and 
| of Writing, reference may be made to T. Hart- 
well Horne’s Introduction to the Study of Biblio- 
graphy, vol. ii. p. 454. Lond. 1814. 

Wit11aM Bates. 


ATONE. 
(3"4 S. xi. 255.) 

Perhaps Dryden may have looked upon attone 
as from ad and tonus; but, instead of relying 
upon this, it is better to consult the numerous 
other quotations in which the word occurs. Ten 
such are given in the Bible Word-book, and about 
five more in Wedgwood’s Etymological Dictionary. 
Both Mr. Aldis Wright and Mr. Wedgwood (and 
there are few whose opinions are of more value) 
hold to the derivation from at one. I select the 
following passages : — 

“Tf gentilmen, or other of hir contre, 
Were wroth, sche wolde brynge hem at oon.” 
Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 8313. 

“. . rich folk that embraceden and oneden all hir herte 
to treasour of this world.”—Chaucer, in Richardson. 

“Put together and onyd, continuus ; put together but 
not onyd, contiguus.”— Prompt. Parvulorum. 

See also Acts vii. 26; Spenser, F. Q. II. 1, 29; 
Shakspeare, Rich. II. I. 1; As you like it, V. 4; 
Cymbeline, 1. 5; Henry IV. Part II, IV. 1; 
Othello, 1V.1. Compare too— 

“ Ye witlesse gallants, I beshrewe your hearts, 

That set such discord ’twixt agreeing parts, 
Which never can be set at onement more.” 
Bp. Hall, Sat. iii. 7. 

It is simply the Anglo-Saxon phrase, ymb dn 
beon, i. e. to be at one, to agree. Mr. Wright 
| further remarks that a-two is very common in old 
authors, as wellas at one. Wa.trer W. SKEAT. 


The etymology given by Johnson and Webster 
is Latin ad and unus, to make one, to unite, to 
join together. This was the etymology received 

y Bishop Beveridge, by Wardlaw, and by Pye 
Smith. Coleridge, too, accepted this, as did both 
the Hares. In Guesses at Truth (vol. ii. p. 294) 
we have, “Many a man has lost being a great 
man by splitting into two middling ones. At-one 
yourself to the best of your power.” The ety- 
mology suggested by C. from ad and tonus, to 
| “bring discord to a tone,” “to harmonise two dis- 
sentients,”’ leaves the word with substantially the 
same meaning; but there are obvious difficulties 
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in the way of its being accepted. In support of 
this new explanation, but two passages are ad- 
duced—one from Dryden, and one from Shak- 
spere. The former, “attoning discord,” is easily 
accounted for by supposing Dryden to have used 
the word in a metaphorical sense, meaning to 
unite the diverse sounds of a discord into one 
sweet strain; and thus the metaphor adds a beauty 
to the expression. The other passage — 
“ Tle and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety ”— 

so far from being any support to the new etymo- 
logy, is entirely subversive of it. Atone and con- 
trariety evidently form an antithesis, and the idea 
is not discord and harmony, but opposition and 
agreement. An appeal to the context (Coriolanus, | 
Act IV. Sc. 6) will easily show this, as it was 
the most unlikely thing possible that Marcius (of 
whom the words above are spoken) should ever 
be brought to act in unison with Aufidius. Until 
there are more ample reasons given, we must cling 
to the generally received derivation of the word | 
atone. Grorce PackER. | 


LIDDELL FAMILY. 
(3"4 S. xi. 276.) 

In reference to Mr. E. J. Ronerts’s application | 
for information respecting the children of Sir | 
Henry Liddell, I give the following particulars, 
concerning their births, Xc., gleaned from the 
pedigree of Liddell of Ravensworth, in Surtees’s 
History of the County Palatinate of Durham, 
where also much additional matter is to be found 
about numerous members of this family: — 

Thomas Liddell, Esq., his eldest son, was born 
Aug. 31, 1670; he died in his father’s lifetime, 
and was buried June 3, 1715. He married at 
Lanchester, Oct. 12, 1707, Jane, daughter of 
James Clavering, Esq. of Greencroft. She died 
Sept. 11, 1774, wt. ninety-five, and was buried at 
Lamlesley. His descendants will be found in 
Burke's Peerage, under the head of “ Baron | 
Ravensworth,” to which title his son was created. 

John Liddell, Sir Henry’s seeond son, was born | 
March 20, 1671; was adopted as heir to his grand- | 
father, Sir John Bright, and assumed that name; 
he died Oct. 6, 1737. He married Cordelia, 
daughter of Henry Clutterbuck of Hiddes, co. 
Essex. His only grandchild Mary married Charles, 
Marquis of Rockingham. 

Henry Liddell, the third son, ob. s.p. He 
married Anne, daughter of John Clavering, Esq., 
of Chopwell, county palatine of Durham. 

George Liddell, the fourth son, was baptised 
Aug. 1, 1678. He was Member of Parliament 
for Berwick-on-Tweed, 1727-1734, and he died 
Oct. 9, 1740, s.p. Michael Liddell, the fifth and 
youngest son, was baptised Jan. 18, 1686, and 
died unmarried. Elizabeth, Sir Henry’s only | 


daughter, was baptised Oct. 18, 1676, and was 
married to Robert Ellison, Esq., of Hebborne, 
county palatine of Durham. 

CHARLES SOTHERAN. 


Sir Henry Liddell, by his marriage with Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Sir John Bright, had jive sons 
and adaughter: (1.) Thomas Liddell, died 1715; 


| (2.) John Liddell Bright, died Oct. 6, 1737; (3.) 
| Henry Liddell died without issue; (4.) George 
| Liddell died unmarried; (5.) Michael Liddell, 


died unmarried. Elizabeth Liddell, wife of 
Robert Ellison, of Hebburn in Durham. See 
Hunter's Hallamshire, p. 249. L. L. H. 


Sir Henry Liddell had issue by his wife, 
“Catherine, only daughter and heir of Sir John 
Bright, of Carbrook, county Derby, and Badsworth, 


| county York, Bart.,” five sons—Thomas, John, 


Henry, George, and Michael, and one daughter 
Elizabeth, married to Robt. Ellison, of Hebburn, 
county Durham. Of the sons, Henry (of Car- 
brook) married Anne, daughter of John Chop- 
well, county Durham, and died s. p. George, 
M.P. for Berwick, and Michael, died unmarried. 
Thomas, the eldest son, died witd patris, 1715, 
having had, with other issue, Sir Henry, successor 
to his grandfather, created in 1747 Lord Ravens- 
worth, at whose death (sine prole masc.) in 1784, 
the title expired. John, the second son, inherited 
the Badsworth estates, and took the name of 
Bright. He died in 1737, and his son Thomas 
left an only daughter and heir, married to the 
Marquis of Rockingham. See Wotton (Daronet- 
age, ed. 1727); Burke’s Extinct Baronets, s. v. 
“ Bright of Badsworth.” In Boothroyd’s Hist. of 
Pontefract (pp. 293-5, ed. 1807,) will be found an 
interesting account of Sir John Bright and his 
alliances, and also an extract from the “Com- 
monplace Book of Thomas Dixon (Alderman of 
Leeds),” giving some curious particulars of his 
funeral. Henry W. S. Taytor. 


GLASGOW : LANARKSHIRE FAMILIES. 
(3 S, xi. 42, 339, 362.) 

It is always instructive to have a discussion 
with Mr. Irvine, as he maintains his views with 
so much of the perfervidum ingenium of our country. 
But the plain meaning to be gathered from his 
words was certainly, that the minor families named 
were of equal antiquity in Scotland with Professor 
Innes’s List of Magnates. I intended to have ad- 
mitted that this was the case with the Loccards 
of Symonstown, possibly an indigenous race. Will 
my learned opponent forgive me for saying that, 
as a large proportion of readers may never have 
the privilege of perusing his History of the Upper 
Ward, which is a costly book, and will doubtless 
rise in price like most county histories, I still think 
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that my observations on the myths regarding Wal- 
lace’s marriage and descendants, derived possibly, 
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though independently, from the same sources as | 


are founded on in that work, may not be without | 


interest to such persons; especially as I infer | 


from Mr. Irvine’s remarks that my account does 
not essentially differ from his? Many will see my 
paper in this our excellent Common-place Book 
(as the Editor well named it), who may never 
come across the History, and can thus estimate at 
their true value the above legends, which are still 
perpetuated in printed pedigrees. 

I am surprised at Mr. Irvine declining the 
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FOXE’S “ BOOK OF MARTYRS.” 

(24 &, viii. 272, 533; xi. 336.) 
I have a copy of the fifth edition of Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs (1596) in two folio volumes. 


| Wishing to ascertain certain particulars respect- 


ing this edition, I naturally referred to the 
columns of “N. & Q.,” where, 2s is generally the 


| case, I find much of the information required ; but 


spelling of “ Irvine,” as the chief of his name in | 
Scotland so has it—Irvine of Drum, Aberdeen- | 


shire—renowned in the battle of the Harlaw. 
Nor need he object to “ Irwin” (I omit the aspi- 
rate), of which there is a county family in Cum- 
berland, who also bear on their escutcheon the 
holly leaves of the Laird of Drum. And with all 


deference, regarding Vere (though it has more of a | 


Norman sound), yet “ Wer,” “ Weir,” or “ Weyr” 
are the only forms which I have seen in such 
ancient Scottish charters or deeds as have come 
under my notice. 
no doubt Vere is its original form, and has been 


again and again recognised by the Lyon Oflice,” 


régime was lately inaugurated, “ recognise”’ far 
more astounding novelties— proves nothing but the 


The naked statement, “ that | 


mere change, unless Mr. IRVING can refer us to some | 


ublic writ in which the undoubted ancestor of 
Xotaldus appears as a “ de Vere” prior to 1400. 
No doubt a Baltredus and Radulphus de Vere 
are said in the “Blackwood Pedigree” (Burke’s 


Landed Gentry) to have witnessed charters of | 


William the Lion (1165-1214), besides bestowing 
donations on the “ Monastery” of Kelso; and in 1266 
a Thomas de Vere witnesses, it is said, another grant 
to that house; and these are stated, on Sir James 
Dalrymple’s authority, to have been the “ pro- 
— of the Weirs of Blackwood.” But apart 


in this instance, I also find much which seems to 
merit a further investigation. A correspondent 
(2°* S. viii. 272), in describing a copy of the fifth 
edition in his possession, says, “ after the title- 
page of vol. i. is ‘the Kalender,’ a remarkable 
peculiarity of which is, that January 2 is marked 
‘John Wickliffe, Preacher, Marter’ (rubricated), 
and the date 387 instead of 1387 in the column 
for the year of our Lord.” 

In my copy the name of Wickliffe only is rubri- 
cated, Martyr is spelt correctly, and the date is 
1387. This correspondent adds that the “ Ad- 
dress to Queen Elizabeth” occupies 3 pages; 
in mine it takes 2 pages. To “The Protestation 
to the whole Church of England” he gives 5 
ages; in my copy it is contained in 2 pages. 
lis “ Table of Contents” 25 pages, mine 27 pages. 
The total number of pages is stated to be 1949; 


| my copy contains 1952 pages, the last three of 


—the authorities of which would, till a better | ehich centaie on hives of © Eiuest Bulkeley 


to the Christian Reader,” and a curious woodcut 
designated as “a liuely picture describing the 
waight and substance of God’s most blessed word 


| against the doctrines and vanities of men’s tradi- 


| 


tions.” The title-page to my first volume is ex- 
actly the same as the one quoted by Mr. Gar- 
Loway (2°¢ §, xi. 336.) 

Copies of this “fifth” edition are not often 


| offered for sale, but when so offered, what price 


| Wickliffe, Preacher, Martyr, 387.” 


rom this, where is there legal evidence that the | 


immediate descendants of these persons all at once 
dropped out of the rank of magnates, altered their 


| to the whole Church of England,” five pages. 


distinguished patronymic of de Vere to de Were | 


and Wer, and became vassals of the same religious 
house to which their ancestors had given lands ? 
It is well known that none but tenants in capite 
witnessed the charters of our early kings; and 


Baltredus and Radulphus must therefore have | 


held that rank. And as their alleged descendants 
seem to have sided with the Bruces (if the pe- 
digree is correct), they were ill rewarded by being 


allowed to decline from magnates to church vas- | 
sals in the county which witnessed the rise by | 


royal grants of Walter fitz Gilbert, the first known 


ancestor of the Hamiltons, who held aloof from | 


Bruce till after Bannockburn, as related by Arch- 
deacon Barbour. ANnGLo-Scotvs. 


have they fetched ? H. Fisuwicx. 


[The copy of Foxe’s Actes and Monuments in the 
British Museum, “the fift time newly imprinted, anno 
1596, Mens, Iun.” has in “ The Kalendar” Jan. 2, “ John 
“The Address to 

“ A Protestation 
“The 
Table of Index,” twenty-seven pages, and the total 
number of pages 1919. The engraving of “A lively 
picture ” figures on the last page, but without the “ Ad- 
dress of Edward Bulkeley to the Christian Reader.” The 
colophon reads, “Imprinted at London by Peter Short, 
dwelling on Breadstreete-hille at the signe of the Starre: 
by the assigne of Richard Day. Cum Gratia et Priuilegio 
Regie Maiestatis Anno Domini 1596.” With the excep- 
tion of the spelling of the word “ Marter,” this copy is 
the same as that in the library of Mr. P, H. Fisher, 
“N. & Q.” 24 §, viii. 272.—Ep. ] 


Queen Elizabeth” makes three pages. 


THE WILLOW PATTERN. 
(3' S. xi. 152, 298.) 
Any collector or admirer of old porcelain must 


have observed that certain types of patterns are 
reproduced on plates, vases, &c. with slight dif- 
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ferences. As the Chinese are unacquainted with 
our art of printing the pattern on the ware, and 
produce all their designs by painting, it is easy to 
conceive how a favourite pattern may be added 
to or subtracted from, according to the size or 
form of the surface to be covered. This, I have 
no doubt, has been the case with what, from its 
universality, may be termed the “ catholic” pat- 
tern of the willow type, although, according to 
your correspondent F. UC. H.’s opinion, it may be 
doubtful whether it be entitled to the appella- 
tion of “ orthodox.” I have in my possession a 
china plate of the blue ware known to collectors 
by the name of Nankin, so closely resembling the 
common willow pattern of our potteries, that I 
have little doubt of its being either the original 
type from which the latter has been developed, or 
that both have been derived from a common 
source. It is not improbable that a search among 
old collections of china might result in the dis- 
covery of the exact design which has become so 

opular and wide-spread. The plate I speak of 

as a large house on the right, and a smaller one, 
about the middle of the picture, overhanging the 
water. In the common pattern, the houses are 
divided by a tree, which in my plate is replaced 
by a group of rocks, out of which grow trees 
similar in character and shape to those on the 
common ware. The doves and boat are wanting ; 
but high up in the left-hand corner—or, in he- 
raldic language, in the dexter canton—is an island 
with house and trees. A bridge of one arch leads 
to an island on the left, which, however, is with- 
out any residence on it. The willow grows out 
of this island, and not from the mainland, but its 
place on the common plate is supplied by a group 
of two trees or bushes occupying the site of the 
zig-zag railing. There are only two figures crossing 
the bridge, one of which bears the flat board 
which is carried by the middle figure in the 
common pattern. I cannot trace any resemblance 
between the borders. 

The following rhymes, descriptive of the com- 
mon willow-pattern, which I took down from the 
recitation of a young nursery-maid from Dorset- 
shire, may not a uninteresting to your cor- 
respondents on this subject : — 

“Two pigeons flying high, 
A little ship sailing by, 
A weeping willow drooping o’er 
Three workmen and no more. 
Next the warehouse ; near at hand 
A palace for the lord of land ; 
An apple-tree with fruit o’erhung, 
The fencing round will end my song.” 


E. MC. 





It never occurred to me that any one seriously 
believed that this pattern illustrated a Chinese 
story. F. C. H. iscertainly correct in saying that 
the story was “ written to fit the pattern.” 
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By the “orthodox pattern,” I understand that 
which is most common, viz., with the two swal- 
lows, a bridge of three arches, Xc. 

For some years past, our own manufacturers 
have been underselling common china, even in 
the native markets, such as Hong Kong; and when 
at Pekin, in 1861, I observed one of our own 
“orthodox” willow-pattern plates (which pro- 
bably cost 2d. in England) offered as a curiosity in 
ceramic ware and design, by a dealer in the 
former locality, for half a dollar. The lighter 
designs approximating to our willow pattern are 
common enough in China; but there is no single 
“ incident,” as it were, common to all in these de- 
signs, while even the suspicion that our “ orthodox 
willow pattern” was meant to be Chinese pro- 
bably never entered the mind of a subject of the 
emperor's. The border of our recognised willow 
pattern bears intrinsic evidence to its non-Chinese 
origin. There are certain figures, dispositions, 
and arrangements of Chinese geometrical or da- 
masked designs, which are rarely successfully 
imitated ; and a tolerably practised eye will de- 
tect the counterfeit at once and unhesitatingly. 
As I now, however, begin to transgress the limits 
of the question, I shall have done. Sp. 


COLLINS. 
(3" S. xi. 84, 161, 323.) 
Your correspondents Atter and C, T. Cottrxs 
TRELAWNY may find the following of service : — 
Mr. M. A. Lower, in his Patronymica Britan- 
nica, derives the English names Culling, Collins, 
&c.—the Scottish Cullen and Cullan—the Irish 
Cullen—from Cuillean and O’Cuillean, the tribe- 
name of some Irish clan. He may be possibly 
right as far as the Irish “Cullen” or “ Cullin” is 
concerned. He is totally wrong about the Scot- 
tish Cullen—a name properly spelt Cullayne or 
Cullane, and borne by a family who held lands of 
that ilk near the stream of the same name in 
Banffshire as early as the thirteenth century. 
Respecting the English “Collins,” &c. he has 
nabs an equally hasty and erroneous decision. 
A glance at any Armory or Heraldry will show 
that all the English families spelling their name 
indifferently Cullen, Collen, Culling, Cullinge, 
and Collins—whether of Kent, Essex, Stafford- 
shire, or Devon—are of one stock, bearing the 
griffin segreant (differenced) on their shield, and 
robably all having their origin in a parent stem 
eriving its name from the village of Culinge, in 
the hundred of Riseburge, Suffolk, mentioned in 
Domesday (292 b.) as owned by “ Comes Alanus.” 
In Kent the form of Cullen is most common. 
Folkestone churchyard is full of tombstones bear- 
ing it; and it may be traced at Canterbury, and 
all along the east coast and Isle of Thanet. 
A gentleman who settled at Woodlands, near 
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Ashburton, Devon, is called Cullen in the county 
histories, and Culling in the Harl. MSS. where 
his arms are given. His line terminated in an 
heiress who, four or five generations back, mar- 
ried Fursdon of Fursdon. In Essex, Collen ap- 
ars most usual, and still exists there in a good 
amily. Collins is a corruption found everywhere. 
Any good Heraldry will give every variation of 
the name and difference of the coat armour. 
There is but one exception to the rule that all 
this family of names derive from one original 
“ Culinge ”; and that, although no one now exists 
of the race who bore it, it may be as well to 
mention. Richard Cullen, of an ancient family 
of Breda in the Duchy of Brabant, descended from 
Arnould yon Ceulen, living a.p. 1300, came to 
England on the persecution of the Protestants by 
the Duke of / os His son or grandson was 
created a baronet by Charles II. The family, 
however, became extinct, apparently even in the 
female line, in 1730. (Burke, Extinct Baro- 
netcies.) X. C 


Cozens, THE WATER-coLoUR Parner (3° 8, 
xi, 294.)—In reply to your correspondent P. re- 
specting Cozens, the water-colour painter, I have 
always understood that J. Heywood Hawkins, Esq., 
of Bignor Park, Sussex, was a pupil of his, and he 
can no doubt give the required information. Turn- 
ing over my file of Royal Academy Catalogues, I 
find that Alexander Cozens exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1772-3-5-6-7-8, and 1781; John 
Cozens only once, in 1776, No. 68, a landscape, 
“Hannibal in his march over the Alps, showing 
to his army the fertile plains of italy” I also 
note in the Exhibition of 1783, No. 386, “ Head 
of a majestic beauty, composed on Mr. Cozens’s 

rinciples, by T. Banks.” I should be glad to 
earn where any of these works can be seen. 
F. W. C. 


Clapham Park, 8. 


ABRAHAM THORNTON (24 S, ii. 241; xi. 431.) 
The following extract from The Times is a fitting 
conclusion to the curious articles which have 
already appeared on this very subject in 
“N,. & Q.”:— 

“ The Last Wager of Battle in England.—There has 
died in Birmingham a poor old man, one event of whose | 
history forms an important mark in the progress of civi- 
lisation in England, especially as relating to the old bar- 
barous mode of settling disputes and trying causes by 
the ‘wager of battel.’ The deceased, William Ashford, 
was the last person who was challenged in an English 
court to meet in single combat a man whom he had ac- 
cused as the murderer of his sister. On the 26th of May, 
1817, a beautiful young woman named Mary Ashford, 
in her twentieth year, went to dance at Erdington with- 
out proper protection. She left the festive scene at a late 
hour, accompanied by a young man named Abraham | 
Thornton, a farmer’s son in the neighbourhood. They | 
were last seen talking together at a stile near the place, 


but next morning she was found dead in a pit of water; 
and there were fearful evidences that she had been abused, 
violated, and murdered. General suspicion pointing to 
Thornton, he was arrested, and tried for murder at War- 
wick Assizes in August; but though strong circumstan- 
tial evidence was given against him, the defence, which 
was an alibi, obtained a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ The 
feeling of surprise and indignation at his acquittal was 
so intense that a new trial was called for, and an appeal 
was entered against the verdict by William Ashford, the 
brother and next of kin to the murdered girl. Thornton 
was again apprehended, and sent to London in November, 
to be tried before Lord Ellenborough and the full Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Instead of regular defence by argu- 
ments, evidences, and witnesses, Thornton boldly defied 
all present modes of jurisdiction, and claimed his right, 
according to ancient custom, to challenge his accuser to 
fight him, and decide his innocence or guilt by the *‘ wager 
of battel.’ His answer to the question of the Court was 
‘ Not guilty, and I am ready to defend the same by my 
body.’ He accompanied these words by the old act of 
taking off his glove, and throwing it down upon the floor 
of the court. At this stage of the proceedings William 
Ashford, who was in court, actually came forward, and 
was about to accept the challenge by picking up the 
glove when he was kept back by those about him. With 
what wonder did the assembly, and indeed the nation, 
ask, ‘Can a prisoner insist upon so obsolete a mode of 
trial in such a time of light as the nineteenth century ?’ 
But with greater wonder and regret was the judgment of 
the Court received: for, after several adjournments, it 
was decided in April, 1818, that the law of England was 
in favour of the ‘wager of battel;’ that the old laws 
sanctioning it had never been repealed ; and that, though 
this mode of trial had become obsolete, it must be allowed. 
Thornton was therefore discharged, and being set at 
liberty left this country for America, where he died in 
obscurity.” 
Joun Pieeort, Jun. 


Lorp Harrxs (3 S. xi. 376.)—I wish F. B. 
would mention where he gets his copy of these 
lines. They are clearly very erroneous. “ Acci- 
dit ” may be a false print for “excidit,” which of 
course is meant. But “Te dulcis uxor! ”’ comes in 
“no how,” and has neither sense nor construction ; 
nor do the lines say that the mother was dead, 
though the last line implies it. 

But this said last line cannot possibly be correct. 
No one who could write such good iambics as 
these lines are, would ever finish them off with a 
line of a quite different metre—* Solus ac dubius 
feror.” 

Lord Hailes’s collected works are neither in the 
Athenzeum nor in the London Library. 

LYTTELTON. 


“ ALL IS Lost SAVE Honour” (3" 8. xi. 275.) 
I believe that the nearest approach to the saying, 
“Tout est perdu fors l’honneur,” which is ascribed 
to Francis I. is found in Antonio de Vera’s Vida 
y Ilechos de Carlos V. (p. 123), where, in describing 
the event, he thus laconically expresses the idea 
found in the letter of Francis quoted by L. — 
“ Madama, toto se ha perdido sino es la honra.” 
It is impossible, I suspect, to discover how this 
very marked expression first gained currency as the 
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precise words of Francis. Fournier, in his Z’ Esprit 
dans [ liistoire (Paris, 1857), quotes a line from 
the Epistle of Clement Marot to Queen Eleonora, 
as likely to have popularised the mistake—“ Que 


le corps pris, l’honneur luy demoura,” and also | 
some passages from a song made by the king | 


during his captivity — 
“Cueur resolu d’autre chose n’a cure, 
Que de l’honneur. 


Le corps vaincu, le cueur reste vainqueur.” 
C. T. Ramaee. 

L. appears to imply that it is generally — 
these words were uttered by Francis “as he en- 
tered the city after his defeat.” The mode, how- 
ever, in which he gave expression to his feelings 
has long been before the world in so well known 
a book as Robertson's Charles V., where it is 
stated : — 

“The king himself had early transmitted an account 


of the rout at Pavia, in a letter to his mother, delivered | 


by Pennalosa, which contained only these words—* Ma- 
dam, all is lost, except our honour.” 
H. P, D. 


Battap Quertes (3* S. xi. 246.) — The verses 
quoted are evidently from the ballad of “The 
Dead Men of Pesth.” If Mr. Frrznopxrys can 
obtain the whole and send it to “N. & Q.” he 


will do me and its numerous readers a great favour. | 


He is evidently on the trace. I hope he will find 
out the other verses of a fine old ballad that ought 
not to perish. S. Jackson. 


“Nec pLurirpus mparn” (3' S. xi. 277.) — 
Gerard van Loon (a near namesake of Mr. H. 
Van Laun), in his Histoire numismatique des Pays- 
Bas, gives as the French translation: “ Il suffiroit 
a plusieurs.” PMs Ee 


Str Rrewarp Paruips (3 S. xi. 265.) —The 
names of Rey. D. Blair (not Dr.) and Rev. J. 
Goldsmith are fictitious. The works to which 
they are attached were compiled by Sir Richard. 
Some years ago a venerable friend, one of the most 


respectable members of the bookselling trade, | 


J. H. Drxon. 


assured me such was the case. 


Dovate Acrostics (3" S. xi. 285.) — The fol- | 


lowing verse reads alike both ways : — 
“ In girum imus noctu, non ut consumimur igni.” 
“ We go round in a circle at night, not to be consumed 


by fire.” 
It applies to the witches’ Sabbath. P. A. L. 


Whilst offering thanks to Mr. O’Cavanaen for 
his erudite account of the antiquity of the acrostic, 
[ cannot regret the misapprehension which has 
called it forth. Though a “frivolous reader,” I 
am not unaware that this form of writing has 
been hallowed by the Psalmist; nor have I for- 
gotten how Addison speaks of this “ingenious 
trifling.” I write simply because I think that 


Mr. O’Cavanaecn has mistaken the query to 
which he alludes, which was not regarding the 
invention of this species of writing, but of that 
| modern variety, the double acrostic, which com- 
bines acrostic, enigma, and charade. 

I trust this modern acrostic does not desecrate 
| the name by affording innocent amusement, al- 
though it may not have the higher aim of its 
| monkish progenitors. M. T. 


In Addison’s essay On the Wit of the Monkish 
| Ages, §c., the following passage occurs : — 
| “ The acrostic was probably invented about the same 
| 
| 
} 





time with the anagram, though it is impossible to decide 
whether the inventor of the one or the other were the 
greater blockhead. The simple acrostic is nothing but 
the name or title of a person or thing made out of the 
initial letters of several verses, and by that means written 
after the manner of the Chinese, in a perpendicular line. 
But besides these there are compound acrostics, where 
the principal letters stand two or three deep. I have 
seen some of them where the verses have not only been 
edged by a name at each extremity, but have had the same 
| name running down like a seam through the middle of 
| the poem.” “ 

The italics are mine. It would seem from this 
that the science of acrostic-making has rather 
fallen off than increased of late years. 

Watrer Rye. 


Chelsea. 


| Astronomy AND History (3™ S. xi. 234.) —A 

| long list of the total and partial eclipses of the 
sun and moon will be found in James Doane 
Astronomy, edited by Sir David Brewster, pub- 
lished in 1821, by Stirling and Slade in Edin- 
burgh, and Whittakers in London. The tables 
are from the catalogue calculated by Struky, 
Ricciolus, and others. 

The earliest mentioned is — 

“ 754 B.c. July 5th. But, according to the old calendar, 
this eclipse of the sun was on the 21st of April ; on which 
day the foundations of Rome were laid, if we may believe 

| Taruntius Firmanus.” 
And are calculated up to the year 1900. The 
tables also give the place from which it could be 
seen, the hour and minutes, and the dizits eclipsed. 
| There is also an interesting list of the transits 
of Venus over the sun’s disc for two thousand 
years, calculated from Lalande’s Tables. From 
this table it appears that the next transit (which 
is looked forward to with so much interest by 
astronomers, for them to rectify these calcula- 
tions) is to take place in 1874, Dec. 8, 16° 5’ 24”; 
geocentric longitude of the sun and Venus, 
8° 7* 57’ 49”; middle apparent time, 15" 43’ 28” ; 
semiduration of the transit, 2" 4’ 41”; nearest 
| approach of centres of the planets, 10’ 5’ N. And 
| the following take place in 1882, 2004, 2012, 
2117, 2125, &c. The last transit of Venus visible 
| was in 1769, then 1761, 1639, &c. 
The following extract may be interesting to 


| your readers : — 
' 
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“ The 4746th year of the Julian Period, which we have | 


astronomically proved to be the year of the Crucifixion, 
was the fourth year of the 202nd Olympiad; in which 
year, Phlegon, a heathen writer, tells us, there was the 
most extraordinary eclipse of the sun that ever was seen, 


But I find, by calculation, that there could be no total | 


eclipse of the sun at Jerusalem in a natural way in that 


year. So that what Phlegon here calls an eclipse of the | 


sun seems to have been the great darkness for three 


hours at the time of our Saviour’s crucifixion, as men- | 
tioned by the Evangelists—a darkness altogether super- | 


natural, as the moon was then in the side of the heavens 
opposite to the sun, and therefore could not possibly 
darken the sun to any part of the earth.” 


A great number of other interesting events are | 
discussed, and will well repay the reader of this | 


work. » A. G. 

Greenwich, 

Harr StanDine on Enp (3" S. xi. 193.) —There 
is a curious passage in the Memoirs of Cardinal 
Pacca, in which he describes this phenomenon as 
occurring to the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Cardinal had been placed under 
arrest by the French general (Miollis), and had 
sent a messenger to Pius VII. to acquaint him 
with the outrage : — 

“Not more than a few minutes had elapsed since I 
despatched the report, when the door of the room was 


thrown open with extraordinary violence, and the pre- | 


sence of the Holy Father was abruptly announced to me. 
I instantly hurried to meet him, and was then an eye- 
witness of a phenomenon that I had frequently heard of, 
but had never seen, namely, the hair of a violently ex- 
cited man standing erect on his forehead; while the 
excellent pontiff, blinded as it were with anger, notwith- 
standing that I was dressed in the purple soutane of a 


Cardinal, did not recognise me, but cried with a loud | 
voice: ‘Who are you? Who are you?’ ” — Memoirs of | 


Cardinal Pacca, translated by Sir George Head, i. 63. 
H. W. Hieerns. 


I remember, upwards of forty years ago, having 
heard a man tried at the York Assizes for bur- 
glary, which at that time was a capital offence. 
During the few minutes of suspense whilst the 
jury were returning into court to record their 
verdict, intense anxiety was depicted in the 
prisoner's countenance : his eyes looked wild and 
gr and his hair stood up bristling all over 

is head. Directly he heard the verdict “ Not 
guilty,” his countenance assumed a calmer aspect, 
and his hair laid down quite flat on his head. 

I have often heard the lady who was with me 
relate the above facts, to prove that the expres- 
sion “making the hair stand on end” is not a 
mere figure of speech. H. H. T. 


Rey. Jonny Darwett (3" S. xi. 136.) — In the 
brief biographical notices prefixed to Allon and 
Gauntlett’s Congregational Psalmist, the Rev. 
John Darwell is stated to have been “a Warwick- 
shire clergyman in the last century.” He was 
author also of the tune “Olney,” No. 44 in that 
collection. Henry W. S. Taycor. 

Halifax. ° 


Rust Removep rrom Merats (3" §. xi. 235.) 
I think a rural recipe, not uncommon in Dorset- 
shire, might serve your querist here. It is to 
place the rusty articles in a tub of brewer's grains 
| till the rust has become softened, and may often 
be easily wiped off. C. W. Bryenam. 


Baronets or [REtanp (3* §. ix. 238.) —The 
passage referred to is doubtless the following, in 
A Complete Body of Heraldry, by Joseph ka- 
mondson, Esq. F.S.A., Mowbray Herald Extra- 
ordinary, in 2 vols. fol., London, 1780: — 


“ Order of Baronets in Ireland. 

“ This order was instituted by King James I. in the 
18th ng of his reign, and not long after his erection of 
the like dignity in England. The Baronets of Ireland 
had the same privileges granted to them as are enjoyed 
by those of England; and also bear on their paternal 
| coat the arms of Ulster. The first who was advanced to 
| this hereditary dignity in Ireland was Sir Francis Blun- 
| del, ancestor to the Viscount Blundel. He was knighted 

by King James I. at Newmarket; and the patent creat- 
| ing him a Baronet bears date on the 14 October, 1620. 
| A list of these Baronets, from the creation of Sir Francis 
| Blundel to the present time, was intended to be here 
| added, provided it could be rendered complete ; but upon 
| 


my application to the Heralds’ Office in Dublin, I find it 
impracticable to execute that design with the wished-for 
exactness, no regular entry of the patents having been 
made in that office.” 

D. 


Hymwopy (3" S. xi. 204.)—The uncertainty of 
| R. Robinson being the author of “Come, thou 
| fount of every blessing,” is, I think, heightened by 
| the fact that other hymns have been equally 
| claimed for him. If your readers will turn to 
Ivimey’s History of the Baptists (vol. iii. p. 456), 
| they will see the following : — 
| Tt seems almost incredible that the man who at one 
period of his lite wrote the hymns—‘ Jesus, lover of my 
| soul,’ &c., ‘Come, thou fount of every blessing,’ &c., 

and ‘ Mighty God, while angels bless thee,’ &c.—should 
| have sunk so low as to revile the Scripture doctrines of 
the Trinity and other corresponding truths,” 

I cannot see the justness of Mr. Robinson, in 
his Select Works of R. Robinson, 1861, in trying 
to make it appear that R. Robinson had forgot 
that he ever composed “ Come, thou fount of every 
blessing,” and presuming that it escaped his 
memory. 

lf no better testimony can be brought for the 
claim of Robinson as the author than the nume- 
rous tales we have often read, it had better rest, 
as R. Robinson stated in his letter of 1766 (six 
years after the hymns appeared in Madan’s collec- 
tion), that he had not up to that period wrote 
any hymns except the sven he sent to Mr. 
Whitefield. Z. 

Davip Jones, THE WELSH FREEHOLDER (3° S, 
xi. 292.) — David Jones was the son of a Welsh 
landed proprietor at Bwlch, near Llandovery, in 
South * om from which circumstance he was 








led to adopt the signature of “A Welsh Free- 
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holder,” in the. defences of Unitarianism against 
Dr. Horsley, then Bishop of St. David’s, which 
he subsequently published. Being designed for 
the ministry among the Calvinistic Dissenters, he 
was sent to the academy at Homerton, and was 
there a contemporary of the late Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved of York, the author of Zboracum, or 
York under the Romans, and other antiquarian 
works. Having renounced the religious system 
in which he hed been educated, he was not 
allowed to remain in the academy, and removed 
to Hackney College, then recently founded. After 
finishing his course there, he became minister of 
the New Meeting Congregation (Dr. Priestley’s) 
at Birmingham ; but soon abandoned the ministry, 
entered himself ‘at Caius College, and was called 
to the bar. His subsequent history is not known 
to me; but I. believe that he went the Oxford 
circuit, and died in middle life. K, 


Cusack AND Lutrrett Erterams (3* S. xi. 
272.)—In Kett’s Flowers of Wit (1814, vol. i. 
p» 152), is the following anecdote of Ben Jonson :— 

“ A vintner, to whom he was in debt, invited him to 
dinner; and told him that if he would give him an im- 
mediate answer to the following questions, he would for- 
give him his debt. _The vintner asked him, what God is 
best pleased with ; what the devil is best pleased with ; 
what the world is best pleased with; and what he was 
best pleased with. Ben, without the least hesitation, 
gave the following reply; which, as an impromptu,.de- 
serves no small share of praise : — 

* God is best pleas’d, when men forsake their sin ; 

The devil’s best pleas’d, when they persist therein ; 

The world’s best pleas’d, when thou dost sell good 

wine ; 

And you're best pleas’d, when I do pay for mine.’” 

In “N. & Q.” (1* S. vy. 283) a similar story is 
told, but with Dryden instead of Ben Jonson for 
the hero. A debt to'a vintner, evidently forgiven 
because the chance of payment was very slight, 
accords better with the circumstances of the 
latter than of the former poet. If Kett is correct 
in ascribing the lines to Jonson, the epitaph on the 
plotting Jesuit Coleman was doubtless founded 
upon them. 

Your correspondent’s assertion, that the name 
Cusack “is thoroughly foreign to Ireland,” is re- 
futed in Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ; where, 
under the title “Cusac-Smith,” it is stated 
that :— 

“ Sir Michael Smith married, first, Mary-Anne, daugh- 
ter of James Cusac, Esq., of Coolmines, co, Dublin, and 
of Ballyronan, co. Wicklow ; descended lineally from Sir 
Thomas Cusae, Knt., Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
one of the Lords-jastices in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI.” 

H. P. D. 


So-cALLep Grants or Arms (3° S. xi. 327.)— 
When I sent the list of grants of arms, to which 
your correspondent P. P. refers, I was perfectly 
aware of the contents of those documents. I must 





disclaim any intention to gibbet (as your corre- 
spondent so elegantly phrases it) any Plantagenet 
families, but at the same time assert, what every 
person acquainted with the documents in ques- 
tion is perfectly well aware of, viz. that there is 
no real difference between a grant and a confirma- 
tion; and as this has been already very clearly 
set forth in “N. & Q.,” I content myself with re- 
ferring P. P. to 3 8. vi. 461, where he will find 
an excellent article on these terms. G. W. M. 


Inscriptions oN ANGELUSs Betts (3 §. xi. 
213.)—We find on old bells more or less of the 
Angelic Salutation, usually in Latin, but occa- 
sionally in English. Also the following : — 


+ persancet hec celis Bultissima boy gabrielis. 
[Common. } 


+ hac in conclabe nunc pange suabe gabricl 


abe. [East Anglia.] 
+ missi Ue celis h’co nome’ gabrielis. [Com- 
mon. ] 
in gov is al quod gabriel. [Crofton, near 
akefield.} 


+ sancte gabrile ora pra nobis. [Common.] 


hac non bave bia nisi Vicas abe maria: sit 
gemper sine me qui michi Dicat abe. 
[Manual of Eng. Ecclesiology. | 
+ Duleis sista melis campana bocor gabrielis. 
[Common. } 
These are all I can find at present, but there 
probably are in existence others of a saree | _ 
J.T. F. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


“Dear as A Beette” (3* S. xi. 34, 106, 328.) 
Is it too late to add a note on the above simile ? 
If not, would the following be of service? There 
is used in Lancashire a large ponderous machine, 
called a “ Beetling Machine ;” which is made of 
a number of heavy beech (?) logs, or “ beetles,” 
so arranged as to rise and fall consecutively upon 
calicoes passing under them. The din caused by 
the huge beetles falling upon the roller over 
which the calico passes, is more deafening and 
distracting than that caused by shuttles in a 
weaving shed, and is the most painful noise with 
which pe acquainted. If the saying were “As 
deafening as a beetle,” it would be certainly under- 
stood in Lancashire, and thought highly expres- 
sive. But, after all, may not the true simile be 
the one given by Ray—“ As dull as a beetle” ? 

J. E. WHAttey. 

Eccles. 


It is quite unnecessary “to believe the true 
reading to be beadle.” A phrase in Shakspeare, 
“There’s no more conceit in him than is in a 
mallet” (Henry IV., Part IL, Act Il. Se. 4), 
shows that a mallet or beetle was regarded as a 
thing hardly to be exceeded in senselessness. 
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Halliwell’s Dictionary gives — “ Beetle-headed, 
dull, stupid.” On the other hand, the proverb 
“As blind as beetles” may perhaps be derived 
from the habits of the insect. E. 8. D. 


Sir James Woop’s Reerment (3 S. xi. 314.) 
This officer was colonel of what is now the 21st 
North British Fusiliers from 1735 to 1738. It is 
not probable that the regiment itself possesses 
any records of its old officers, but it is possible 
that the name required may be traced in the 
Army List of 1739. SEBASTIAN. 


Deata sy GouittotTine (3 S. xi. 134): 
BEeEt1eE (3 §S, xi. 34, 106, 143, 167.)—Analogous 
to the punishment of the guillotine was the 
custom long in existence here, known as the 
“Halifax Gibbet Law,” for the protection of the 
cloth-trade, by which offenders were beheaded 
summarily for theft. It is related that on one 
occasion, a market woman on horseback passing 
the gibbet at the very moment of the descent of 
the axe, the head was jerked into her lap, seizing 
her apron with the teeth so firmly that she was 
with difficulty disengaged from it. In Crabtree’s 
History of Halifax will be found a full account of 
the subject and the early history of punishments 
by decollation, &c.; also a reference to the sup- 
posed origin of hangman’s wages, from the coin- 
cidence that the minimum value of the cloth 
stolen, to ensure conviction, was fixed by the afore- 
said law at 13$d. Crabtree also quotes from 
Evelyn’s Memoirs a passage illustrating this sub- 
ject, and also the use of the word beetle : — 

“1645. At Naples they use a frame like ours at Hali- 
fax The next day I saw a wretch executed who 
had murthered his master, for which he had his head 
chop’d off by an axe slid down a frame of timber, the 
executioner striking at the axe with the beatle, and so 
the head fell off the block.” 


A woodcut given in Crabtree shows the process 
of decapitation: the peg being withdrawn by a 
horse or other animal attached thereto by a cord, 
and driven from the spot, so releasing the axe to 
do its fatal work. In the West of England, 
“beetle ”—the heavy iron-bound mallet used in 
felling timber, and for other purposes, is usually 
— “boitle,” and Bailey gives “Beetle or 

‘oytle (Bycel, Sax.), A wooden instrument or 
hammer for driving of piles, stakes, wedges, &c.” 

Henry W. S. Tayror. 

Halifax. 


VIRGIL AND Sinerne or Brros (3" S. xi. 314.) 
Though it is true, as stated in Pegge’s Anony- 
miana, that no mention is made by Virgil, in his 
enumeration of the pleasures of a country life 
(Georg. ii. sub fin.), of the minstrelsy of the fea- 
thered quire, the poet was doubtless fully alive to 
its charms. Indeed, we need not go further for 














proof of this than the glowing description of 


Spring, contained in the same poem, where (ii. 
328) we find — 


“ Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris.” 


Cf. Georg. i. 422, where, as one of the results of 
the return of fair weather after foul, the poet does 
not fail to note — 

“. . « ille avium concentus in agris.” 


In the same Anonymiana (Century v. 14), is to 
be found the following : — 

“ Applications of passages in the Classics, when they 
are perfectly accommodate, always give pleasure: they 
must be of such as are very generally and commonly 
known. A friend of mine lives in an old castle 
covered with ivy, to which he applied, and certainly 
very properly, the words of Virgil concerning old Cha- 
ron — 

“<¢ Jam senior, sed cruda arci viridisque senectus.’”’ 


The verse as quoted, though doubtless suffi- 
ciently “ accommodate ” to an ancient ivy-mantled 
chateau, is no more so to the squalid divinity 
named than it is in accordance with the text. of 
Virgil. For “ arci” read Deo. din, vi. 304. 

J.B. Suaw. 


Fox is represented in Recollections by Samuel 
Rogers (Longman & Co. 1859, p. 21), as stating 
that “neither Homer nor Virgil mention the 
singing of birds.” 

That Virgil never expressly mentions it as one 
of the pleasures of a country life may be true; 
but it is plain, from several es in the 
Georgics, that Fox was mistaken in his opinion, 
I would particularly refer to a passage in the 
fourth Georgic (line 511) : — 

“ Qualis populeé merens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit ; at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et moestis late loca or implet.” 

. W. TREPOLPEN. 


The following passages, which I have culled 
from the works of Virgil, may possibly \ afford 
your correspondent the information he is seeking 
upon this subject : — 

“ Hinc tibi, que semper vicino ab limite sepes 

Hyblwis apibus florem depasta salicti, 
Sepe levi somnum suadebit inire susurro : 
Hinc alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras ; 
Nec tamen interea rauce, tua cura, palumbes, 
Yec gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.” 
Ecloga i. 54-59. 
“ Hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 
Et letx pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi.” 
Georgica i. 422-3. 
«“ Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris.” 
Georgica ii. 328. 
“ At volucres patulis residentes dulcia ramis 
Carmina per varios edunt resonantia cantus.” 
Culex, 144-5... 


JoNATHAN BovucHIER. 
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Proressors’ Lectures (5" S. ii. 46.) —I have 


looked over several articles in the Quarterly Re- | 


view which seemed likely to contain the passage, 
but have not found it. That from the novelist 
is: — 

“ Wer lehren will, sucht von allen Dingen ein System zu 
machen. 
und in jedem System muss alles ausgemacht richtig seyn; 
den wie wenig Ansehen wurde ein Doktor haben, der nicht 
alles unwidersprechlich lehrte! Sogar wenn Liner ein 
Kompendium eines Systems schreibt, meint er ein Buch 
geschrieben zu haben, und es ist doch nur ein Ktichen- 


Daher sind in Deutschland so viele Systeme, | 


us how great must have been the want of a book which 
only aimed at making astronomy as easy as it can be 
made, if difficulties and the reasons of things are really 
to be explained, and not evaded in vague language which 
leaves people as ignorant as before; and it shows more- 
over how successfully Mr. Denison has supplied that 
want. Finding, too, that the work had found favour 
with people of more education than he originally con- 


| templated, the author has in the present edition enlarged 


it considerably, gone rather deeper into the subject, and 


| added some explanations which he did not venture on 


zettel fur die Studenten die in seine philosophische Gar- | 


kiiche gehen. 
der Ktichenzettel 
Leben und Meinungen Sempronius Gundibert’s. 


1798, p. 101. 
The above may be too late for the inquirer’s 


Berlin, 


Kommt der Garktiche ausser Ruf, so wird | 
untern ‘Tisch geworfen.” — Nicolai, | 


purpose, and is not in itself of much import- | 


ance; but I know that some correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” think that an answer is not acceptable 
unless promptly given. I hold that a reply to any 
query, except those of mere temporary interest, 
increases the value of the entire work, and the in- 
sertion of this will show that the Editor concurs, 
U. U. Club. Hi. B.C. 


Miscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Keys of St. Peter; or, The House of Rechab con- 
nected with the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By 
Ernest de Bunsen. (Longman.) 

The title ofthis volume will hardly furnish a clue to its 
multifarious contents. M. de Bunsen devotes 422 octavo 
ges to the construction of a kind of romance of the 

Jewish religion. His theory is, that, intermingled with 

the genuine Hebrew race, there coexisted from the first 

a Kenite race, who maintained among themselves a 

tradition of patriarchal faith, antagonistic to the sacri- 

ficial ceremonial of the Mosaic Law. To this Kenite race 
belong nearly all the worthies of the Old Testament ; and 
to them is owing the anticipation of Gospel doctrine which 
the Old Testament contains. Melchizedek was a Kenite. 

Job was a Kenite, Balaam was a Kenite. Eli, Samuel, 

Elijah were all Kenites, David was a Kenite King. To 

the Kenites belong all the Jehovistic Psalms, and to the 

Hebrews the Elohistic ones. The Apocryphal Books 

carry on the tradition of Kenite doctrine. The Pharisees 

were Kenites; the Sadduces were Hebrews; while the 

Essenes in Palestine, and the Therapeute in Egypt, by 

their ascetic life and pure creed distinguished themselves 

as Kenites of the Kenites. Both the Genealogies concur 
in the Davidic, i.e, the Kenite origin of Jesus, All the 

Apostles but Judas Iscariot were probably Kenites. To 

St. Peter was especially committed the charge of preach- 

ing the mystical doctrine at Rome and founding the 

Church there. There at the last we may hope to see it 

“Let the mystery of Babylon fall; let Rome 
speak.” Such is the fanciful theory which runs through 

M. De Bunsen’s book, supported by an accumuiation of 

ill-digested biblical and rabbinical learning, loose argu- 

ment, and unfounded assertions. 

Astronomy without Mathematics. By Edmund Beckett 
Denison, LL.D., Q.C., &c. Third Edition, much en- 
larged. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
When Mr. Denison tells us that three thousand copies 

of this little book have been sold within a year, he tells 





before. There can be little doubt that these improve- 
ments will increase still more the estimation which the 
book has already attained. 


Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History of Man, in all 
Countries of the World. By the Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A., 
F.L.S. The Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, Keyl, 
Houghton, &c. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. To 
be completed in Thirty-two Monthly Parts. (Routledge.) 
It is not to be wondered at, if the success which has 

attended Mr. Wood’s Jilustrated Natural History, in 
which he has contrived to combine scientific information 
with popular treatment, should have led him to consider 
the propriety of publishing a supplemental or companion 
work dedicated to a History of the Human Race in all its 
varieties. The subject is one calculated to interest a 
large body of readers on many very different grounds ; 
and judging from the number before us, we think that 
large body will soon be attracted to the book by the 
varied and popular character of Mr. Wood's treatment 
of his subject, and the interesting and instructive charac- 
ter of the engravings by which/the text is illustrated. 


Tue Soctery or Antiquanies.—We are glad to call 


| the attention of the Fellows to another advance in the 


management of this venerable body. In The Times of 


| Tuesday, May 14, there appeared a short advertisement 


of the papers to be read at the next Ordinary Meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, We understand that it is in- 
tended to continue this advertisement on successive Tues- 


| days during the present Session of the Society, and if 


practicable during future Sessions, These advertisements 


| will be found on the left hand middle page of The Times, 





immediately under the similar weekly notice issued by 
the Royal Society. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address 
are given for that purpose:— 

Leturseston (Lreor. Con. Lear), Rercecriows own Ma. Boncaer’s Ma- 
moras,or Remarks on his Account of Captain Wilmot's Expedition 
to the West Indies. 1704. 

Tur Innocent cteanxp, or the Vindication of Captaine John Smith. 
London, 1618. 4to. 

Wanted by Mr. Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


W. R. C. (Glasgow.) We have submitted this query to to Mr. Vere 
Irving. who considers it to relate too much to matters connected with per- 
sons now living to be suitable for a public discussion in” N. & ." Mr. 
Vere Irving will be moat happy to communicate privately with W. R.C. 
His address is No. 5, St. Mark's Crescent, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 

Cocaapes. Many articles on this subject will be found in vols. iii. and 
xi. of our First Series, and in vols. vii. viii. and ix. of our Second Series. 

Smrtex. “ Wine and Walnuts” was written by Pyne the artist, 
who edite+ The Comerset House Gazette. 

Corres Famitr. Wehavea ication fur our correspondent C. 

Tur Sratnroara Lionaay is about to be sold by Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Sotheby. 

Hewny Moopr. 





The lines commencing “ Tears, idle tears,” are by 
Tennyson,“ The Princess,” canto iv. 


J. Mawoat. A sack and seme road is a road for horses. 
Bpasssy. — a8 S. xi. p. 390, col. i. line 9, for “printed” read 
* pointed.” 
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